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I. " FAITHFUL ARE THE WOUNDS—" 

Simultaneously with the inauguration of Woodrow 
Wilson as President of the United States on March 4, 1913, 
we quoted — in Harper's Weekly — the words of George 
William Curtis succinctly defining the primary obligation of 
a public journal, to wit: 

The press is never a more beneficent power than when it shows 
the country that, while loyal to a party and its policy, it is more 
loyal to honor and patriotism. It is the palladium of liberty be- 
cause it is the only power in a free country that can alone with- 
stand and overthrow the crafty conspiracy of political demagogues. 
If it does not lead, it is because it chooses to follow; it is because 
it does not know that no office is so great as that of molding opinion 
which makes parties and Presidents; that no patronage is so power- 
ful as the just fear of an unquailing criticism brought home to every 
word and every act of every public man, and commending its judg- 
ment to the intelligence and the conscience of every citizen. 

We continued, — speaking for ourselves : 

Harper's Weekly reaffirms the principles of its great editor. 
It regrets nothing that it has done ; it rejoices in the re-establishment 
in power of the party which should and can be great, liberal, and 
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truly Democratic ; it feels that it has peculiar reason to wish f ;>r the 
Administration of President Wilson the greatest conceivable measure 
of success. 

To that end and in that hope, as a natural sequence of the result 
accomplished, it now resumes the exercise of its normal and highest 
functions as an independent Journal of Civilization, free and glad 
to commend generously all that it deems praiseworthy, and equally 
free and ready to criticize frankly or condemn unsparingly what- 
ever it may adjudge deserving of censure. 

From this day forward the attitude of Harper's Weekly toward 
the Administration of President Wilson will differ in no respect 
from its attitude toward the Administration of his predecessors. 

How faithfully The Nobth American Review, the suc- 
cessor of Harper's Weekly as a political factor, has main- 
tained the pledge then given may he left safely to the discrim- 
inating judgment of its readers. For ourselves, while con- 
ceding the possibility of having erred in some instances, we 
assert with no whit less assuredness than the President de- 
clared of his handling of the "perplexing business" of 
Mexico that there has been no fault "in purpose or object." 
Indeed, if we may speak with full candor at the risk of 
seeming to be unduly self -gratified, we find a record of public 
service without material blemish. If we have erred at all, 
the laxity has been on the side of lenience, due to what we 
regarded as " a peculiar reason to wish for the Administra- 
tion of President Wilson the greatest conceivable measure 
of success" and to a feeling that exceptional consideration 
should in fairness be accorded inexperience. We have not 
cavilled at the Administration. And such criticisms as we 
have made from time to time have been, in truth, more than 
helpful; they have been constructive, never the contrary — 
as the recalling of a few notable instances will clearly show. 

The united opposition now appeals to the country to dis- 
lodge the Administration upon the grounds of criminal 
blundering with respect to Mexico, of fatuous timidity in 
dealing with belligerent Powers, of flagrant violation of the 
merit system, notably in the diplomatic service, of betray- 
ing popular government, of profligacy and of inefficiency. 
.Other issues are raised, but these are universally recognized 
as the vulnerable points in the record and the least suscep- 
tible of successful defense. Against the acts which made 
possible the creation of each and every one we protested 
earnestly and warned unceasingly while they were in the 
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making and while there was yet time to avoid pitfalls tending 
to disastrous consequences. 

Discriminatory class legislation was proposed at the very 
beginning of the special session in April, 1913, when at the 
behest of Mr. Samuel Gompers a "rider ""was attached to the 
Appropriation Bill forbidding the use of any part of the 
money allotted for the enforcement of anti-trust laws "in 
the prosecution of any organization or individual for enter- 
ing into any combination or agreement having in view the 
increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or bettering the 
condition of labor." Promptly and as earnestly as lay 
within our power — on May 19, 1913, while the iniquitous 
measure was awaiting his signature or veto — we appealed to 
the President in an Open Letter in Harper's Weekly to stand 
bravely for the traditional Democratic principle of "Equal 
Rights for All," — but in vain. In reviewing "Six Months 
of Wilson" in the succeeding November number of The 
North American Review, we were obliged to record the fact 
that, after six weeks of deliberation, he signed the Bill, 
lamely excusing himself upon the ground, forsooth, that he 
" could not separate the, unjustifiable provision " from the 
remainder of the Act. "Whereupon we warned him that, 
unless he could and should "control and chain the forces 
which he himself had unloosed," the country soon would 
face "a determined struggle for class domination whose 
outcome every patriotic citizen must contemplate with the 
gravest foreboding," — a prediction now, alas, fulfilled. 

This abandonment of principle was the genesis of the 
recent successful drive of the Labor Unions which Mr. 
Hughes rightly designates as the "paramount issue" of 
the campaign. If its creation shall eventuate in the defeat 
of Mr. Wilson, he will have only his contemptuous disregard 
of the foresight of his friends and his pitiable surrender of 
his own convictions to blame. 

As early as December, 1913, we urged upon the President 
the need of grave consideration of the probable outcome of 
his meddlesome and dictatorial attitude towards the de facto 
Government of Mexico. After granting with pride and satis- 
faction that nobody here or abroad and "nobody in Mexico 
who need be considered" questioned his high purpose or 
suspected his good faith, we could not ignore the palpable 
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and unescapable fact that his policy had failed, for the 
simple reason that he had "no moral or legal right" to say 
who should or should not be President of Mexico nor to 
forbid the candidacy of Huerta or of anybody else. The 
question was how to retrieve the error and regain a solid 
footing for a fresh start. To that end, we urged " a manful 
reversal of the attempt at dictation by means of an unwork- 
able Imperialism ' ' and candid recognition of actually exist- 
ing conditions, in conformity with established international 
usage and the unbroken practice of the United States. 

Again, in April, 1914, when the bandits of Carranza and 
Villa, armed by the grace of our Government from the 
United States, were beginning to ravage Northern Mexico, 
we implored the President to apply to the Mexican situation 
his own splendid declaration on the Canal-tolls Repeal Bill, 
to wit : 

The large thing to do is the only thing we can afford to do — a 
voluntary withdrawal from a position everywhere questioned and 
misunderstood. 

That his attitude towards Mexico was "everywhere ques- 
tioned and misunderstood" we demonstrated conclusively 
by copious citations from the leading journals of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Spain, 
Italy, Argentina, Brazil, Chili, Peru, Colombia and Mexico 
herself. "To speak plainly, Mr. President," we concluded, 
"the feeling is growing stronger daily that your persistence 
in a course which, in common with everybody else you must 
know to be wrong, is attributable t,o no kind of reasoning 
whatsoever, but to your own stubborn pride," — an opinion, 
it may be remarked in passing, more commonly and more 
strongly held today than ever before. Needless to add, our 
fervent appeal to the President to "save his party and him- 
self" from the political dilemma in which they now find 
themselves fell upon ears deafened by a dogged spirit. 

Nevertheless, having in mind the excellence of "purpose 
and object" cited by the President at Shadow Lawn in piti- 
ful extenuation of his "undoubted mistakes," we offered in 
September, 1915, our best attempt at excuse in these words : 

"While it is impossible. to withhold from the present Administra- 
tion primary responsibility for the deplorable and far-reaching con- 
sequences of fatuous and futile vacillation, the genesis of the fault 
must, in all fairness, be accorded due consideration. Nobody has 
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ventured, and none now would venture, to question the excellence 
of President Wilson's intentions. Throughout all of his backing 
and filling, his repeated intervening without making his interfer- 
ence effectual, his alternating laying and lifting of embargoes, his 
vague threatenings promptly rendered abortive by assurances that 
he would not employ force, his subsequent using of the army and 
navy upon an absurd pretext, only to withdraw them at the moment 
when a restraining influence was most needed, his petulant defying 
of public journals which were only performing their duty, his pros- 
pective chuckling as the one who laughs last, his cynical abandon- 
ing of both Mexicans and Americans to their fate because, forsooth, 
Europeans also were spilling blood, his strident pledging to leave 
the tortured country alone and to compel all others to do likewise, 
only to resume meddling as soon as a disfavored faction seemed 
likely to gain ascendancy — throughout all of these turnings, twist- 
ings and incredibly inconsistent doings there has never arisen a 
doubt of the sincerity of his purpose to " serve Mexico " and to 
"serve mankind." 

The crux of the President's blundering is to be found in his 
misconception of his own functions. Impressed by his unprece- 
dentedly quick elevation from a college professorship to the most 
exalted political position on earth, convinced of the popularity of 
the haey theories whose fascinating articulation had charmed the 
people, flushed by his success in subordinating a co-ordinate branch 
of the Government to his will, isolated and feared, he unconsciously 
but inevitably assumed the attitude of one divinely appointed to 
conserve humanity in new and striking ways — and forgot for the 
moment that he was a quite fallible and far from omnipotent being, 
who in reality had only been elected President of the United States, 
charged with the performance of certain official tasks specifically 
denned by fundamental law. 

But the end was not yet. The Columbus raid took place 
on March 9 and the President promptly ordered a "punitive 
expedition" of our soldiers into Mexico "for the single pur- 
pose of taking the bandit Villa." On March 18 the follow- 
ing telegraphic communication appeared in the New York 
Sun: 

To the Editor op the Sun — Sir: Has "Washington gone crazy? 
Can it be possible, as reported here, that the President has sent a 
paltry force of only 5,000 ill-equipped and unsupported soldiers on a 
wild-bandit chase into a hornet's nest of gringo haters, ten times 
their number and ten times as well supplied with machine guns and 
ammunition, without safeguarding a line of communication in case of 
need of retreat ? Not so long ago we were bidden to trust the amiable 
Villa, who at Juarez sat at the feet of our chief of staff, acting as 
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personal representative of the Commander-in-Chief, and obediently 
studied the usages of civilized warfare, only later at Columbus to 
return with marked effect a few of the millions of bullets which we 
had supplied to him, as our ally in the President's war upon Huerta. 

Now we are told to place faith in the no less gentle Carranza, 
who has held nominal authority by flouting, deriding and defying 
our Government at every turn, and who cannot reverse his policy 
without inviting deposition or assassination. We do not have to 
heed this Executive adjuration any more than we have to be neu- 
tral in our thoughts ; but our soldiers do. Carransa and his army 
may spare their lives, or may cut off and surround them. They 
soon will be at the mercy perhaps of the relentless First Chief, but 
none the less subject to the passions of his horde of hostile and sav- 
age men. 

This mad adventure is nothing less than a bid for the massacre: 
of American soldiers. Can nothing be done to stop it? 

George Harvey. 

Aiken, S. C, March 17. 

Precisely as foreseen, the Carranza bandits treacherously 
attacked our men first at Parral and later at Carrizal, where 
the assault, ordered by Carranza himself, became in fact a 
"massacre of American soldiers," resulting in the murder 
of several officers and the virtual annihilation of two troops. 
Whereupon, referring to the above communication, we again 
addressed the President through the 8im as follows : -, 

Apparently nothing could be done; in any case nothing was 
done » hence the ambush and massacre of American soldiers at Oar- 
rizal. But that may not be all ; indeed, there is a strong probability 
that it is only the beginning. General Pershing's purpose in sending 
out a troop is evident. It was not a foolhardy act; it was necessary. 
He was obliged to find out whether his line of communication was 
intact; whether his command was being cut off and surrounded. And 
having no scouting aeroplanes there was but one thing to do, namely, 
to acquire requisite information, conformably to military tenets, for 
the safeguarding of an entire command, even though a troop be sac- 
rificed in the process. 

And now what? The actual situation is unchanged. Our sol- 
diers are still confronted or surrounded by "ten times their number 
and ten times as well supplied with machine guns and ammunition," 
and the demonstrated unpreparedness of both the War Department 
and National Guard indicates conclusively that no adequate support 
can be furnished for weeks to come. The gringo haters are elated 
by the success of their treacherous assault, fully equipped and 
supremely confident. 
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The Pershing command is in imminent peril. There is but one 
thing to do in simple justice to our soldiers and regardless of their 
wishes. 

Withdraw our troops from Mexico! 

This was on June 26. Two months later General Funs- 
ton, despairing of results from the foolhardy expedition and 
distressed by the unnecessary hardships of his soldiers, of- 
ficially advised withdrawal of the troops, but the fact was 
carefully withheld from the public. "When the informa- 
tion leaked out the President, "apparently angered" by the 
disclosures, according to the Washington dispatches, 
ordered an investigation. "The telegram," continued the 
press account, "was not intended for publication. Both 
President Wilson and officers of the State Department in- 
tended to conceal it, partly because it conflicted with the 
information which the War Department was giving out for 
public consumption and partly because it exposed the fact 
that the retention of Gen. Pershing's command in Mexico 
had no military significance, but was purely for political 
reasons dictated by the White House." 

Meanwhile the situation continues unchanged from the 
date of our second protest with nothing accomplished. Six 
months have elapsed since General Pershing was ordered 
to attempt the impossible, scores of our soldiers have been 
killed and others captured have been sent back naked or in 
rags, Villa is recruiting a fresh force about sixty miles 
north of the place where he was last buried, our suffering 
and humiliated troops are still held in constant peril, as a 
football of politics, in a long, thin line across the desert 
and an overtaxed people is called upon to pay $100,000,000 
to meet the exigency of a Presidential year, while a putative 
Joint Commission sits occasionally and sails intermittently 
under a tacit obligation to do nothing and to get nowhere be? 
fore election day. 

What has happened — and we instance this frankly in 
justification of our own pleading protestations from the be- 
ginning — is set forth by Secretary Lansing in these words : 

The Government of the United States has viewed with deep con- 
cern and increasing disappointment the progress of the revolution 
in Mexico. Continuous bloodshed and disorders have marked its 
progress. For three years the Mexican Kepublic has been torn with 
civil strife; the lives of Americans and other aliens have been sac- 
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rificed; vast properties developed by American capital and enter- 
prise have been destroyed or rendered non-productive ; bandits have 
been permitted to roam at will through the territory contiguous to 
the United States and to seize, without punishment or without 
effective attempt at punishment, the property of Americans, while 
the lives of citizens of the United States who ventured to remain 
in Mexican territory or to return there to protect their interests have 
been taken, and in some cases barbarously taken, and the murderers 
have neither been apprehended nor brought to justice. It would be 
difficult to find in the annals of the history of Mexico conditions more 
deplorable than those which have existed there during these recent 
years of civil war. 

It would be tedious to recount instance after instance, outrage 
after outrage, atrocity after atrocity, to illustrate the true nature 
and extent of the widespread conditions of lawlessness and violence 
which have prevailed. During the past nine months in particular, 
the frontier of the United States along the lower Eio Grande has been 
thrown into a state of constant apprehension and turmoil because 
of frequent and sudden incursions into American territory and 
depredations and murders on American soil by Mexican bandits, who 
have taken the lives and destroyed the property of American citi- 
zens, sometimes carrying American citizens across the international 
boundary with the booty seized. American garrisons have been 
attacked at night, American soldiers killed and their equipment and 
horses stolen ; American ranches have been raided, property stolen 
and destroyed, and American trains wrecked and plundered. 

The attacks on Brownsville, Red House Ferry, Progreso Postoffice 
and Las Peladas, all occurring during September last, are typical. 
In these attacks on American territory, Carranzista adherents, and 
even Carranzista soldiers took part in the looting, burning, and kill- 
ing. Not only were these murders characterized by ruthless brutal- 
ity, but uncivilized acts of mutilation were perpetrated. Representa- 
tions were made to Gen. Carranza and he was emphatically re- 
quested to stop these reprehensible acts in a section which he has 
long claimed to be under the complete domination of his authority. 
Notwithstanding these representations and the promise of Gen. Na- 
farete to prevent attacks along the international boundary, in the 
following month of October a passenger train was wrecked by bandits 
and several persons killed 7 miles north of Brownsville, and an at- 
tack was made upon United States troops at the same place several 
days later. Since these attacks leaders of the bandits, well known 
both to Mexican civil and military authorities as well as to Ameri- 
can officers, have been enjoying with impunity the liberty of the 
towns of northern Mexico. So far has the indifference of the de 
facto government to these atrocities gone that some of these leaders, 
as I am advised, have received not only the protection of that Gov- 
ernment, but encouragement and aid as well. 
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What may yet happen under inexplicably senseless, will- 
ful and obdurate guidance God alone knows. But we do insist 
upon the evidence cited above that this most deplorable and 
most mortifying occurrence in the annals of American his- 
tory might and would have been averted by early recogni- 
tion by Mr. Wilson of the fact, which we tried desperately 
but vainly to impress upon his mind, that he had been elected 
President, not of Humanity, but of the United States of 
America. 

Woodrow Wilson was Vice-President of the Civil Service 
Reform League when elected President of the United States. 
Because of that fact no less than as a logical consequence of 
his repeated denunciations of Republican practices, we 
warned him at the beginning of his Administration of the 
exceptional danger of permitting a reversion to the spoils 
system. In December, 1913, we directed his attention par- 
ticularly to the Bartlett amendment to the Urgency De- 
ficiency Bill revoking the existing regulation which held 
deputy marshals and deputy collectors within the classified 
service and noted the frank avowal of its sponsor that the 
reason for its enactment was his belief that there was "no 
office, under Democratic administration, that could not be 
better filled by a Democrat than by a Republican." 

Simultaneously we reminded him that his platform had 
guaranteed that "merit and ability rather than service ren- 
dered to a political party" should be heeded in making ap- 
pointments and of his own promise to his own League to 
"do what I can to promote those principles in practice." In 
vain. Despite the obvious fact, which we remarked at the 
time, that "by a nod of his head" he could have overcome the 
scant majority of three in the House of Representatives, he 
signed the Bill upon the specious plea that his "understand- 
ing" of the "intent" did not conform to the letter of the 
law. 

This not only opened the door but fastened it back. Sec- 
retary Bryan promptly availed himself of the opportunity to 
debauch the diplomatic service in the interest of "deserving 
Democrats," Postmaster General Burleson wielded the axe 
with grace and skill and a hungry majority in Congress did 
not hesitate to create offices for the sake of filling them. The 
immigration bill opened a large unclassified service for the 
enforcement of anti-contract labor laws ; the national defense 
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bill created unwise preferences in the civil service for those 
who had served specific terms in the army; the rural credits 
bill contained a clause exempting from the service all em- 
ployees of the federal farm loan board, and the shipping bill 
excepted from competitive examination "the secretary, a 
clerk to each commissioner, the attorneys, naval architects 
and such special experts and examiners as the board may 
from time to time find necessary to employ for the conduct 
of its work." 

If now the Republicans — and notably Mr. Hughes, whose 
own record is clear — are enabled to draw effective contrast 
between Profession and Practice as a consequence of the 
creation of "30,000 offices outside the civil service law at an 
annual cost of $44,000,000 to the taxpayers of the country," it 
is by invitation of the President himself, whose best wishers 
strove in vain to save him from the embarrassment which 
was certain to ensue. 

Very early in the. history of the Administration — i. e., in 
November, 1913 — through a kindly, reminiscent sketch en- 
titled " The Tragedy of the Contentnea," we hinted some- 
what pointedly at the congenital deficiencies of Josephus 
Daniels as the administrative head of a great department. 
Inasmuch, however, as there appeared at the time no sign of 
pressing need of exceptional ability in that particular posi- 
tion and since tradition accords to every ruler a clown, we 
did not feel constrained to make serious protest until April, 
1915, when the highest efficiency on the part of a Secretary 
of the Navy had become essential as a direct consequence of 
the great war. 

"We then reviewed with great particularity the extraordi- 
nary antics of " The Rt. Hon. Sir Josephus, N. C. B.," only 
to reach the irresistible conclusions that "if he has done a 
single useful act, barring his boasted saving at_the spigot 
while wasting at the bung-hole, the instance has yet to be 
revealed"; that, "if he has failed to utilize an opportunity 
to discredit both the Department and the Administration, 
the omission is not apparent"; and, finally, that "of all the 
Secretaries of the Navy from Benjamin Stoddert to George 
von L. Meyer he has proved himself the least competent "; 
and to " contemplate with dismay the probability of being 
compelled to meet in 1916 the cry : ' A vote for Wilson is 
a vote for Daniels.' " 
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Unfortunately the President not only failed to appreciate 
and profit from, but openly resented this earnest endeavor 
to aid him in relieving his Administration of an incubus 
which from no conceivable viewpoint it should have felt com- 
pelled to bear. On the contrary, by way of response, he os- 
tentatiously heralded his pet dolt as the one member of his 
Oabinet whom he particularly admired and with whom hd 
was accustomed to " consult in intimate fashion." 

Clearly, if Mr. "Wilson's canvass now suffers in the esti- 
mation of advocates of True Preparedness from distrust of 
the capacity and sincerity of his Secretary of the Navy, the 
fact must be attributed to this odd discrimination made in a' 
moment of petulance at friendly counsel. 

Ik common with a large majority of the American people, 
we regarded the President's conduct of international af- 
fairs during the first few months of the great war as alto- 
gether admirable. Barring his rather absurd injunction to 
his countrymen to be "neutral in their thoughts" while a 
mighty battle for civilization was raging, his counsels were 
uniformly wise, prudent and conformable to our best tra- 
ditions. We had then and have now no accordance with 
those who insist that we were in duty bound to protest 
against the invasion of Belgium. To our mind, Mr. Roose- 
velt defined our correct attitude with rare exactness when he 
wrote in the Outlook of September 23, 1914, as follows : 

We have not the smallest responsibility for what has befallen 
her (Belgium.) .... Sympathy (with Belgium); is compatible 
with full acknowledgment of the unwisdom of our uttering a 
single word of official protest unless we are prepared to make that 
protest effective; and only the clearest and most urgent national 
duty would ever justify us in deviating from our rule of neutrality 
and non-interference. .... A deputation of Belgians has arrived 
in this country to invoke our assistance in the time of their dreadful 
need. What action our Government can or will take I know not. 
It has been announced that no action can be taken which will inter- 
fere with our entire neutrality. It is certainly eminently desirable 
that we should remain entirely neutral, and nothing but urgent 
need would warrant breaking our neutrality and taking sides one 
way or the other. 

The circumstance that Mr. Roosevelt has since advanced 
a contrary opinion in no wise affects the accuracy of his 
first judgment. Nor can the imagination conceive a less 
tenable proposition, than that of his venerably militant 
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friend, Grandbrother Lyman Abbott, who solemnly declared 
the other day that "as soon as there was adequate reason to 
believe that Germany meant to violate Belgium's neutrality, 
I should like quietly and informally to have caused the Ger- 
man Government to understand that to do so would be to 
alienate the sympathies of the American people." The 
absurdity of this bit of hindsight is to be found in the simple 
fact that the German army was half way across Belgium 
before the "adequate reason" for protest appeared. 

But, alas, our indeterminate policy with respect to 
Mexico had borne bitter fruit; Germany's disdain of our 
"firm" but impotent notes was manifested at every turn; 
outrage followed outrage in quick succession; and when, 
after three full months, the assassination of more than a 
hundred American passengers on the Lusitania continued 
unexpiated, clearly further forbearance had ceased to be a 
virtue. Then — in August, 1915 — for the first time we 
urged upon the President the pressing need of convincing 
the German Government that they could no longer pursue 
their contemptuous course with impunity. These were our 
words : 

Following the lead of our President, we have acted more than 
justly ; while he was showing, as he should have shown, the utmost 
consideration, we have proved our patience, our long suffering, our 
sincere devotion to peace. But we can go no further along a road 
which leads nowhere; nor can our guide, if he would keep the 
faith; a new way, an effective way, must be found to uphold the 
dignity and maintain the honor of the Republic. Reasoning has 
proved futile, pleading has been spurned; no course is left but to 
suit the action to the word. There is no question of an "ultima- 
tum"; every American Note has contained the ultimatum that our 
rights and the rights of all neutrals are inviolable and must be 
recognized in theory and in practice. If, as we foresee, no ade- 
quate response shall be forthcoming immediately to our latest de- 
mand, but one thing will remain to be done. We can no longer 
humiliate our envoys by compelling them to represent in other 
capitals a Power which defies and derides their own country. We 
can no longer retain in Berlin an Ambassador personating a 
national sovereignty which is contemned by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to which he is accredited. We can no longer extend our hos- 
pitality to the obnoxious Minister of a disdainful Prince. We 
can no longer recognize in any way a Power which by its own 
deliberate, flagrant and sinful practices has constituted itself an 
outlaw among nations. 
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Seven months later the Administration, driven by public 
opinion enraged by the sinking of the Sussex, made the very 
demand which we had urged it to make in August — and 
compliance was quickly forthcoming. "A great diplomatic 
triumph" was duly heralded from Washington. But, oh, the 
lives that were lost that might have been saved during those 
seven long months but for hesitation and dilatoriness in the 
face of a fact as certain in August as it was in March! 

So we might continue in recapitulation of minor as well 
as of major suggestions and criticisms embodying sugges- 
tions respectfully but frankly submitted to the Administra- 
tion by The Noeth American Review during the past three 
years. It is for our readers to determine whether the heed- 
ing of some or of all of them would have left the President 
in a stronger position from which to confound his adversa- 
ries and to solicit the approval of the country in this, his day 
of judgment. If the answer be in the affirmative, we may 
perhaps be pardoned for noting a fresh exemplification of 
the truth of the famous maxim of Solomon contained in the 
Book of Proverbs, xxvii, 6. 

II. " BY THEIR FRUITS—" 

True it is beyond question, as declared by the President 
in his eloquently confident speech of acceptance, that "there 
is no means of judging the future except by assessing the 
past" and that "the test is contained in the record." 
Patrick Henry uttered a like dictum in yet more thrilling 
phrase upon an occasion hardly less noteworthy. But it is 
not needful for us who have followed zestfully the course of 
the Administration to review in detail its mingled long- 
goings and shortcomings. We know that it has been inter- 
mittently both straight and tortuous. We know wherein the 
Administration has succeeded and wherein it has failed in 
what we must regard as its honest endeavor to render real 
and enduring public service. We could, if we would, strike a 
balance, but to little purpose at the beginning of a momen- 
tous epoch bristling with new problems. 

The question of rewards, in a practical or even a patri- 
otic sense, is not involved. Mr. Hughes would be the last to 
intimate that he has not received full compensation in money 
and in honors for the faithful performance of his duties as 
a member of our highest judicial tribunal and Mr. Wilson 
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has yet to qualify as an expert upon the proverbial ingrati- 
tude of Republics. Each seems more than willing to accept 
the bounty allotted by his country in return for the arduous 
labors which confront a President from the fourth of March, 
1917, to the third of March, 1921. It is for the party of the 
second part, technically designated as the United States, to 
choose, without regard to past services, the one who seems 
most able and most likely to conserve its own best interests, 
along with the lives, the liberties and the happy pursuits of 
its citizens. 

The record which constitutes the test of the present in- 
cumbent may safely be left for analytical elucidation to the 
candidates themselves and their partisans. Already Mr. 
Hughes has made his attack and Mr. Wilson has indicated his 
line of defense. That the President should instance with 
pride and gratification the enactment of an admirable Cur- 
rency law is both natural and proper. It stands forth 
clearly as his greatest and most durable achievement. 
While undoubtedly there is much in the claim of the opposi- 
tion that the genesis of the measure was in the system orig- 
inally proposed by Mr. Aldrich and that the Bill itself was 
unworkable until perfected by Republican Senators, whose 
knowledge of finance was not limited to their salaries, the 
fact cannot be gainsaid that the actual accomplishment was 
that of a Democratic Congress under masterful dictation. 
Whether or to what extent the mere existence of the statute, 
not then in operation, served from its moral effect to avert a 
panic at the beginning of the war is immaterial. The vital 
point is that the great measure now stands as a sure safe- 
guard of the common weal for all time to come. 

Even more praiseworthy from the standpoint of our 
national honor was the repeal of the exemption clause of 
the Canal-tolls law. Quite as truly as the Federal Reserve 
Act constitutes the main material benefit wrought by the 
Administration does this attainment betoken its chief glory. 
Why in the Democratic campaign book of 480 pages it is 
allotted only a dozen lines of furtive reference and why the 
President made no mention of it whatever in his speech of 
acceptance can only be imagined. True, its enactment in- 
volved the violation of a specific party pledge, but it hardly 
seems that this mere circumstance should have weighed in 
consideration of the eight other equally solemn promises 
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which we cited in the August number of this Review as hav- 
ing been ruthlessly broken. But political exigencies may not 
be ignored and we would not wantonly harass sensitive souls 
in these gray days of annoying misapprehension of be- 
jeweled inconsistencies. 

It is not surprising under the circumstances that the 
President should make only casual reference to the revision 
of the tariff effected during the early days of his Administra- 
tion. And yet it was a notable performance, carried out 
in strict — we nearly said rare — conformity with the Dem- 
ocratic pledge. True, the new Bill was not as well balanced 
as that passed by the House of Representatives in 1910, and 
the only clause accredited to the insistence of the President, 
against the protests of Mr. Underwood and this Review, 
was the one, since repealed, which cut off $50,000,000 of 
revenue from the tax upon sugar. 

Nevertheless it was a fairly good low-tariff Bill and, 
when the time came to sign it, the President gave a party 
and made a neat little speech, celebrating the realiza- 
tion of an ambition which had possessed him since he was 
knee-high to a grasshopper to strike off the shackles which 
for a hundred years had prevented the industrial develop- 
ment of America. He used a new gold pen in signing the 
Bill, but whether he presented it to somebody or retained 
it for service in approving the recently enacted measures 
which create a Tariff Commission for further revision, adopt 
Protection for Protection's sake and replace the shackles 
upon trading in dyestuffs, we cannot recall. In any case, 
it was a perfectly good pen and should be accorded a con- 
spicuous place in the archives of Democracy. 

And so continues, " with no disposition to boast " and 
yet with ill-concealed satisfaction, " this extraordinary re- 
cital " of deeds done, — Rural Credits; Exemption of Labor 
Unions from legal prosecution; the Seamen's Act which, 
some say, cripples American shipping; Government owner- 
ship of ships for the encouragement of competition by 
private concerns ; Regulation of working conditions through- 
out the Union, without regard to local requirements or de- 
sires; and the like, — altogether constituting a record which 
may well indeed " astonish " Democrats of the old school 
until they learn that it is all a part of coming " very near 
to carrying out the platform of the Progressive party." 
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Herein, from a political standpoint, we find the crux of 
the President's appeal to the country, — signifying nothing 
else than frank abandonment of traditional Democratic 
doctrine and, in the words of Henry Watterson, espousal of 
" Wilson Democracy in succession to Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy "; in consequence of which " the Courier - Journal is 
giving the Wilson candidacy but a qualified support, reserv- 
ing to itself the right in the event of his election to decline 
responsibility for what may follow and to oppose such of 
his policies and assumptions as it may not approve." 

And Thomas Riley Marshall, candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, with characteristic artlessness, officially ratifies the 
abrupt relinquishment by promising to follow in the foot- 
steps of " Woodrow Wilson, who has not walked where the 
path has led, but who has walked where there was no path 
and who has left a trail," adding apparently by way of pre- 
monition that " we can mourn more sincerely if we be named 
in the will but, whether a legatee or not, the thing to do first 
is to bury the corpse." 

But enough! The record as a record does not interest 
us. Again and finally we consign it to the partisan wrang- 
lers for unstinted glorification on the one hand and for 
merciless dissection on the other. 



III. THE LIVING ISSUES 

It is neither the past nor the present, but the immediate 
future, that should hold first place in the minds of American 
citizens at this critical time. Whether it was the President, 
the Kaiser or the good Lord who kept us out of war is of 
little moment. The seeming fact that whatever likelihood 
there may have been of our being drawn into the great con- 
flict no longer exists suffices present needs. Only the most 
insane partisan would venture to suggest a possibility of 
either Mr. Wilson or Mr. Hughes inciting or inviting war 
with any European or Asiatic Power. The two vital ques- 
tions to be answered at the polls one month hence are : Which 
of the two great parties at this particular juncture in our 
progress as a Nation, is the better equipped and the more 
likely to render the highest public service ? and, Which of the 
two designated leaders is the more certain to " preserve, 
protect and defend ' ' the Constitution of the United States ? 
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Brushing aside, as well we may at such a time, all minor 
considerations, we find the overpowering issues to be : 

1. Military and Industrial Preparedness. 

2. Government by and for the People. 

3. National honor and opportunity. 

Credit for the provision of military enlargement may 
fairly be apportioned evenly between the united opposition 
which, under the invigorating championship of Mr. Roose- 
velt, aroused a public sentiment which Mr. Wilson could not 
afford to ignore and the converted Administration itself, 
which finally, after losing two precious years, coerced a re- 
luctant Congress into actual performance. Adequate funds 
have been provided at last and the programme adopted is 
pronounced satisfactory. But the mere appropriation of 
large sums of money does not suffice. The question now 
is one of celerity and efficiency in construction. 

Could Josephus Daniels build a great navy in the shortest 
possible time if he would? And would he if he could? These 
are the pregnant queries which rise inevitably in all thought- 
ful minds at a time when speed and skill are the prime 
requisites. That both must be answered decisively in the 
negative is, we believe, the universal judgment. Mr. Daniels 
has always been and in his heart is today opposed to ade- 
quate provision for defense. He has done everything in his 
power to prevent such provision from being made, never 
once failing, until driven recently into line by public opinion, 
to reduce estimates, to pigeon-hole or distort official recom- 
mendations and to cripple the service by arrogating to him- 
self the power to make innumerable regulations petty in 
themselves but productive of infinite harm. He nodded 
sagely, when, sitting in the gallery of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, less than two years ago, he heard his chief de- 
clare mistakenly, as since confessed by both words and 
deeds, that " we have not been negligent of national de- 
fense," and he gloried in the President's sneering statement, 
since belied for political purposes, that " we shall not alter 
our attitude because some among us are nervous and ex- 
cited." Simultaneously — i, e., in December, 1914 — he him- 
self in his official report was denouncing " this mad rivalry 
in construction " as constituting " a burden too heavy for 
any nation to bear." Meanwhile he was skimping in all 
directions and pottering away precious time. Not only has 
work not yet begun on two battleships authorized on March 
vol. cciv.— no. 731 32 
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3, 1915, but there is grave doubt whether the one allotted to 
the Mare Island yard can ever be sent to sea unless a new 
channel be dredged at a cost of $4,000,000 to accommodate a 
vessel of such draft and tonnage. 

Recurring, then, to our queries, we answer that Mr. 
Daniels has neither the skill nor the will to expend effectively 
the great sums of money to be drawn from the people by 
their express command for immediate protection. Once let 
him realize on November 7 that he is fixed irrevocably in 
authority for another four years, quick reversion to his 
early and real predilections will follow, obstacle will be 
piled upon obstacle, delay will succeed delay, our first line 
of defense, already gravely impaired, will be shattered and 
the navy itself, from the highest active, admiral to the 
humblest sailor, will raise hands to high Heaven in dis- 
gust and despair. 

Worst and most sinister of all is the provision in the new 
Bill which changes promotion by seniority to promotion by 
selection. That the new method is preferable to that which 
prevailed under the unpopular Plucking Board we can read- 
ily believe. That it would prove advantageous, moreover, 
under the direction of a capable, honorable and unbiased 
Secretary, is quite probable. But when one recalls the gross 
favoritism practiced during the past three years, the per- 
sistent demoting and humiliating of officers universally rec- 
ognized as the most competent in the navy, the constant 
punishing of those impelled by a sense of duty to -their 
country to speak the truth, the lying about Admiral Fiske's 
recommendations and the repeated gratifying of personal 
grudges, the mere contemplation of Josephus Daniels being 
vested with this tremendous power incites a feeling little 
short of horror. 

And yet here we are, giving of our incomes in unstinted 
measure to insure the protection of our homes in the face 
of this virtual certainty in the event of Mr. Wilson's re- 
election. Mr. Daniels continues to be consulted "in in- 
timate fashion "; so far as known, he still holds his chief's 
" confidence and admiration "; he was the President's rep- 
resentative in St. Louis, his spokesman in Maine and bis 
apologist for the result; Mr. Wilson's vindication at the 
polls would be his vindication and the reward of retention 
could not be denied him after the country had rendered its 
verdict with full knowledge that — 

" A vote for Wilson is a vote for Daniels." 
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Despite the surpassing mental and moral excellence of 
the new Secretary of War as contrasted with his colleague, 
the army situation is even more discouraging than that of 
the navy. While it is well within the range of possibility 
that the President could have obtained more promising leg- 
islation if he had stood squarely by his pledge to Secretary 
Garrison, there is much to be said in extenuation of his ab- 
rupt reversal of position. Undeniably the Democratic ma- 
jority in Congress was more strongly opposed to the Con- 
tinental Army plan than to any proposal theretofore enforced 
upon them by the Executive. It is indeed doubtful whether 
their acknowledged leader, the unjustly abused Mr. Hay, 
even if he had been willing to make the attempt, could have 
fetched them into line. If the President, instead of twisting 
and squirming and vainly trying to becloud the issue to 
save his face as Master, had frankly admitted that he was 
unable to secure what he thought was best and must per- 
force accept what he could get, the country would have held 
him, if not his party, blameless. But the fateful " com- 
promise " followed and the outcome was the inevitable 
hodgepodge, whose sole merit is a trifling theoretical increase 
in the Regular Army, which has not yet been and seems not 
likely soon to be realized. 

The plain fact is that the amorphous scheme of " fed- 
eralizing the militia " has already proved abortive. It is 
hardly conceivable that even the huge sums of money al- 
lotted to the State organizations, only to be squandered in 
profligate fashion, as indicated by the records of previous 
expenditures under the Dick bill, submitted with telling 
force by Senator Borah, could have produced so much as 
a semblance of success. But if anything were needed to 
affix the finality of failure at the very outset, it quickly ap- 
peared in the blundering of the War Department's call to 
arms, which convinced every guardsman sent to the border 
that he had been tricked into an enlistment which he had 
never intended to make. The immediate effect is already 
seen in the impossibility of filling militia companies, and 
the ultimate outcome, in all probability, will be the doom 
of the very National Guard which the ill-fated measure was 
designed to exalt and perpetuate. 

Here, then, beyond question to our mind, as the direct 
consequence of bootless muddling, is the most difficult prob- 
lem confronting the incoming Administration. And yet, 
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if all the advantage of adequate appropriations already 
obtained is not to be sacrificed and all hope of True Pre- 
paredness is not to be abandoned, it must be solved. Who 
can do itf Not a Democratic Congress surely, and not 
a Democratic President, both of whom are committed to the 
present abortion and would undoubtedly insist upon a long 
period of futile trying-out. The Republican party has at 
least the vantage of a clean slate, freedom of action, im- 
munity from prejudice against real federalization of armed 
forces and the declared opposition of Mr. Hughes to the 
existing makeshift. 

We would not dream of classing the present Secretary of 
War, or anybody else, for that matter, with Josephus 
Daniels. Moreover, we have a high opinion of Mr. Baker's 
intellectual and administrative qualifications and are con- 
vinced of his openness of mind. Already, we are informed, 
he frankly avows his error in depicting, prior to his ap- 
pointment, the officers of the army as " a bunch of snobs " 
and now acknowledges with pride his admiration of the 
most loyal and most faithful of men passionately devoted 
to their country. But Mr. Baker is a pronounced Pacifist 
and, as such, so far as is known, is no less strongly " opposed 
to the agitation for Preparedness " than when he refused 
to co-operate with the National Security League. So, too, 
at bottom, is the Democratic party, whose only enthusiastic 
cheers in St. Louis were for sentiments to that effect ex- 
pressed by Mr. Glynn and Mr. Bryan. Where the President 
himself will stand when these lines shall appear we cannot 
say. At this writing, — but no, that was yesterday. 

It all resolves to this : Whether one approves or disap- 
proves of the huge expenditures provided for National De- 
fense, the appropriations have been made, and the only 
question now is, Who can utilize the resources in hand to 
the greatest advantage of the country in obtaining the 
quickest and most effectual results? The Republicans who 
are sincere in their advocacy of Preparedness or the Dem- 
ocrats who are not? The question seems to answer itself. 

While some — not including ourselves — may agree with 
the President that we are " not interested in the causes " 
of the great conflict now being waged for human liberty 
and personal freedom, none can have the hardihood to deny 
that we are most deeply concerned in the industrial war- 
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fare that is bound to follow. Already, following the Paris 
conference initiated by England, the Allies are formulating 
plans, not merely for mutual trade. intercourse, but to pos- 
sess the markets of the world. Ostensibly the far-reaching 
scheme being formulated is, in the succinct words of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, " for regulating, by tariff 
and otherwise, trade relations with all enemy countries so 
as to render impossible a return to pre-war conditions and 
for stimulating the development of home manufactures and 
consequent increased employment of native labor;" but 
while only " enemy countries " are referred to, it is an 
open secret that neutral nations are to be placed in the 
same category. No hint of reciprocity except between the 
Allied Powers themselves appears in the proposals and no 
doubt exists of their intent to abrogate all' 4 favored-nation " 
treaties which conflict with their purpose to bind their 
material interests together with hooks of steel. Competition, 
especially American competition, is to be barred to the limit 
of possibility by the Allies and no less surely, in mere self 
defense, by the Central Powers, to the end that the United 
States shall be " isolated " as completely as the President 
himself when an international problem presses for solution. 
In a word, the world proposes to pay its debts to America 
at the end of the war, not in money, but in products manu- 
factured at low cost of labor with the greater efficiency de- 
veloped by military training. 

"What this may mean to American manufacturers, to 
American workingmen and even to American farmers, is 
so patent that explication is quite unnecessary. The Dem- 
ocratic party recognized the imminence of the menace when, 
flatly abrogating its established policy, it created a Tariff 
Commission to " study every economic fact that may throw 
light on changing conditions,' ' with a view to increasing the 
duties now prevailing under " the best tariff law ever en- 
acted " and constructing schedules based, not upon revenue 
needs, but upon conditions of production and competition at 
home and abroad; and when the President, completely re- 
versing his previous position as defined in his letter to ex- 
Governor Cox of Ohio and in his sarcastic boasting at In- 
dianapolis of having " put one over " on the Republicans, 
supplemented in his speech of acceptance the declaration of 
his own platform with the sage observation that ' ' we can 
no longer indulge our traditional provincialism," Mr. 
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Hughes, meanwhile, is really convincing in. his insistence that 
the only way to meet Protection is with Protection. 

The pressing question is, Which of the two parties is 
the better equipped to meet the situation? And we fear 
there can be but one answer. Seven of the fourteen Dem. 
ocratic members of the present Committee on Ways and 
Means hail from North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Georgia, 
Missouri, Arkansas and Mississippi; former Chairman Un- 
derwood, a re venue- tariff man of moderate views, has been 
succeeded by Claude Kitchin, a free trader; and the manu- 
facturing States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts have in a Mr. Conry, of 
Tammany Hall, their sole spokesman and representative. 
It is no disparagement of these Southern gentlemen to say 
that their unf amiliarity with the mighty industrial affairs of 
this great manufacturing region which few, if any of them, 
have even visited disqualifies them for intelligent handling 
upon broad and effective lines of the critical situation which 
is being thrust upon us. Moreover, the traditions and 
prejudices of all save a very few of Democratic Senators 
and Congressmen are so strongly opposed to Protection as 
" robbery of the many for the benefit of a few " that it was 
with the greatest reluctance that they passed even a ridicu- 
lously ineffectual " anti-dumping " law. While tacitly con- 
ceding the need of protective measures, they have only 
pecked at the problem for political purposes, without at- 
tempting in any serious way to effect a solution. Again 
we are driven to the practical conclusion that true Industrial 
Preparedness, in common with true Military Preparedness, 
can be attained only through its sincere advocates and con- 
sistent friends. 

IV. GOVERNMENT FOR AND BY THE PEOPLE 

Since Fort Sumter was fired upon there has been no such 
assault upon the right of the American people to rule, 
themselves as that of the four Brotherhoods at Washington 
in August of the present year. Then, as in '61, government 
by a majority for the whole people was openly threatened 
by a self-constituted oligarchy. And the cases are not dis- 
similar. Fifty-five years ago the Union was confronted by 
the grim spectres of Secession and Segregation. Last month 
it was the Union, backed to the wall, but with this difference 
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in result : Anderson resisted to the limit of endurance ; "Wil- 
son yielded without a struggle. 

The way was paved for the blackmailing of the Nation 
jby the President himself, at the instigation of Mr. Samuel 
IGompers, at the very beginning of his Administration, when 
ihe approved what he himself pronounced an ' ' unjustifiable ' ' 
provision forbidding the use of certain specific funds in the 
prosecution of labor organizations for breaking the law. 
And the exemption was made direct and complete by the 
President's own Clayton Act, which expressly provided that 
no such organizations should " be held or construed to 
be illegal combinations or conspiracies in restraint of trade 
under the anti-trust laws." But for the existence of this in- 
vidiously discriminatory Act the Brotherhoods would not 
have dared to invite the criminal prosecution provided for 
all other offenders. Sheltered by it, they only bided their 
time until the eve of a Presidential election and then held 
the gun of calamity at the head of the Nation. They did not 
so seriously menace the railway companies, which had only 
revenues to lose and properties to damage ; they threatened 
the people, all of the helpless and unoffending people in 
every city and hamlet in the land, with hunger or starva- 
tion unless within a fortnight the Government should impose 
upon their employers, under the specious and false guise 
of an " eight-hour day " which they themselves would not 
accept, an increase of twenty-five per cent in wages. 

The President, having intervened unavailingly, recounted 
the proceedings in his address to Congress. Although the 
matter had " been agitated for more than a year," there had 
arisen " a sudden crisis " and " the country had been caught 
unprovided with any practical means of enforcing ' ' arbitra- 
tion, " by whose fault " he would "not now stop to inquire." 
The railway companies were not only willing to accept but 
voluntarily " proposed that the demands of the men be sub- 
mitted in their entirety to arbitration," but " the men abso- 
lutely declined arbitration " and a strike had been ordered 
for September 4. 

Personally he would "yield to no man in firm adherence, 
alike of conviction and of purpose, to the principle of arbitra- 
tion," but he said no word in criticism of the Brotherhoods 
for rejecting the principle and paradoxically rebuked the 
companies for declining a settlement which, in his judgment, 
they would ultimately " be obliged to accept by concerted 
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action of organized labor backed by the favorable judgment 
of society ' ' and which ' ' would engage all the forces of jus- 
tice, public and private, on their side to take care of the 
events," i.e., to increase the freight rates, " for which, of 
course, the public would pay." To this end he besought the 
" explicit approval by the Congress of the consideration by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of an increase of 
freight rates " and " immediate provision for the enlarge- 
ment of the Commission," ostensibly to facilitate its work 
but really to enable him to pack the court. 

Four parties to the proposed settlement were involved: 
the railway companies, the labor unions and the shippers, 
represented by their respective officials, and the people, rep- 
resented by their President. And it was he, the President of 
the United States, who deliberately proposed the mulcting of 
the great body of his own constituency, the millions of low- 
paid workingmen, farmers, professional men, teachers, 
clerks, saleswomen and toilers in sweatshops no less than the 
well-to-do, in the interest, not even of a class, but of a class 
within a class, comprising four hundred thousand voters, 
without cost to the companies or to the shippers who were to 
comprise the other parties to the conspiracy. " The public," 
sententiously remarked Mr. A. B. Garretson, President of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Conductors, " is the carcasa 
and we all perhaps are the vultures," and Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, by his act indorsed the 
cynical assertion. 

The terrorized Democratic Congress blanched and 
wavered. " Wholly aside," wrote the trustworthy corre- 
spondent of the Evening Post, " from the veiled accusations 
that the espousal of the Brotherhood side of the railroad con- 
troversy by the President was premeditated, that the whole 
conflict was staged to take place on the eve of a Presidential 
election, that the statement of Samuel Gompers, president of 
of the American Federation of Labor, on Labor Day, asking 
labor to support this Administration at the coming election, 
is corroborative evidence that the men knew in advance what 
to expect, the fact remains that Congress as a whole was 
dazed by the political possibilities. The fact that only two 
Democrats in each House voted against the bills, despite the 
feeling in their ranks shown by the private expressions of 
Democratic Congressmen, . . . plainly indicates that 
the rank and file did not relish the job. There was no time 
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for them to canvass the sentiment in their districts except as 
expressed in telegrams received by them from a small part 
of their constituencies. They simply figured out the equa- 
tion on the basis of votes and concluded that, in view of the 
support of the President, they could best take a chance on 
the silent majority." 

But time was up ! In the gallery sat the four representa- 
tives of four hundred thousand voters, holding their watches ; 
in his office, telephone receiver at his ear, was Mr. Gompers, 
eager to keep his compact to urge Mr. Wilson's re-election; 
at Shadow Lawn, the President himself, smiling and con- 
fident, awaited the flash from Washington which should en- 
able him to say, as he did say, " It is the climax of a very 
happy day," — the first day and, God grant it be, the last, on 
which the stigma of betrayal of the Republic by its chosen 
President and Congress can be affixed by history. 

It was not a question of an eight-hour day, as disingenu- 
ously suggested by the President and proclaimed by him as 
a thing decreed by " society." It was nothing more and 
nothing less, as the courageous Senator from Georgia, 
Thomas W. Hardwick, speaking for himself and for Senator 
James P. Clarke of Arkansas and Representatives Henry 
J. Steele of Pennsylvania and Eugene Black of Texas, the 
four Democrats — all honor to their names! — who proved 
themselves patriots, than " a demand as to wages." And 
it was a demand backed by the guns of highwaymen and sup- 
ported by the Chief Magistrate of the Nation. Senator 
Hardwick continued: 

We are notified that we must pass certain legislation or commerce 
and industry and business in this country will halt. We are notified 
that we must require these railroads to make certain concessions or 
the very life of the Republic will be imperiled. So that we are shaping 
our law, not so much to meet the presidential approval in this case, 
not so much to invite the smile at the other end of the Avenue, as we 
are shaping our law, literally under force, under duress, under com- 
pulsion, in order to keep these highly organized workingmen from 
absolutely tying up the business and commerce and industry of the 
Republic. If the railroads of this country had assumed any such 
position as that, we would not have listened to them one single min- 
ute. We would have acted so swiftly, so drastically, so thoroughly, 
that before 24 hours we would have wiped them off the map, as far as 
it could be done by legislation. And yet it seems that in the face of 
this situation, confronted by this dilemma, we are utterly helpless. 
We must enact, not the legislation that our judgment approves, not 
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the legislation that our wills, our consciences, our minds as legis- 
lators and our self-respect as representatives of 100,000,000 people 
tell us is wise and necessary to meet the situation now and per- 
manently, but we must enact such legislation, forsooth, as is necessary 
in order to avert the strike, and to avert it right away! In other 
words, we must pay the price, not out of the Public Treasury, nor 
yet out of the railroad treasuries, but out of the pockets of the people 
whose representatives we are, and without their consent, certainly 
without consulting them. It may be, Mr. President, that a failure 
to enact proper legislation along these lines before this has rendered 
us for the moment helpless. It may be that we are forced to bow in 
sullen submission to demands of this character. 

But if so, speaking for himself, his head would be ' ' bowed 
in impotent shame to think that there are any interests in 
this country outside of the public interests, outside of all the 
people, outside of the will and interest and wishes of a ma- 
jority of the American people, that can force the American 
Congress to legislate on any subject or on any line." 

Because seventy craven Republican Representatives also 
threw up their hands, apologists for the betrayal — by their 
very plea confessing the Democratic fault--urge that it was 
a " non-partisan " performance. The conclusive response is 
that if the entire seventy had voted against the Bill the re- 
sult would have been the same, that every Republican Sena- 
tor except the nondescript La Follette opposed it and that a 
majority party which claims credit for good laws cannot es- 
cape the responsiblity for bad ones. 

But " what would Hughes have done! " What did he do 
when as Governor of New York he was confronted by a like 
situation — when the Legislature, truckling to the populistic 
spirit of the time, enacted a two-cent railway fare law, pre- 
cisely as the Wilson- Adamson wage-increase measure was 
passed, without investigation or consideration of its justice ? 
He vetoed the bill and said: 

The passage of the bill was not preceded by legislative investiga- 
tion or suitable inquiry under the authority of the State. Nor is 
the fixing of this rate predicated on reports of statistics officially 
collated which would permit a fair conclusion as to the justice of its 
operation with reference to the railroads within its purview. It 
plainly reflects dissatisfaction with existing conditions and an effort 
to provide a remedy through arbitrary action. I do not mean to be 
understood as saying that a maximum 2-cent passenger rate would 
be unreasonably low. It might be high enough in many cases. Pos- 
sibly it would be high enough in all cases. I fully appreciate the fact 
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that those who have promoted this bill believe that such a rate would 
be fair. But I deem it most important that the policy of dealing with 
matters of this sort arbitrarily, by legislative rule of general applica- 
tion without reference to the demands of justice in particular cases, 
should be condemned. Every workingman, every tradesman, and 
every citizen believing himself to have aught at stake in the pros- 
perity of the country, should determinedly oppose it. For it not only 
threatens the stability of business enterprise which makes our pros- 
perity possible, but it substitutes unreason for sound judgment, the 
ill-considered demands of resentment for the spirit of fair play, 
and makes impossible patient and honorable effort to correct abuses. 

And when word of the surrender of the President and 
Congress reached him in Nashville immediately following the 
climax of President Wilson's " happy day," taking no time 
for consideration or consultation regarding political conse- 
quences, he uttered before a hostile audience these plain, 
blunt words: 

I believe in, and I stand here firmly for the principle of, arbitrat- 
ing all industrial disputes, and I would not surrender it to anybody 
in the country. I believe that anything that is right in this country 
can be settled right. What is our great republican government? 
"What are our free institutions ? "We have come down the long course 
jf history with the people fighting slowly, slowly — now with defeat 
and now with victory — for a recognition of the reign of reason 
instead of the reign of tyranny and force. 

Now, then, I stand for two things: — First, for the principle of 
fair, impartial, thorough, candid arbitration ; second, for legislation 
on facts according to the necessities of the case; I am opposed to 
being dictated to either in the Executive department or in Congress 
by any power on earth before the facts are known and in the absence 
of the facts. 

"We have a great country and a great future. But it can only be 
preserved in one way. That way is the way of all honest, fair in- 
vestigation and candid treatment. Show me the way that is right and 
I will take it, but I won't take any way that I do not know anything 
about. 

" I would rather be beaten for President a thousand 
times," he has since said, " than ignore or attempt to evade 
such an issue involving the very existence of popular gov- 
ernment or seem to acquiesce for one moment in such action 
as that taken in "Washington." 

He might have added, as he did say publicly when told 
that his veto of the two-cent fare Bill would lose thousands 
of votes ; 
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If our education and our training mean anything, they mean that, 
while we are rigorous in insisting upon the performance of the publie 
duty, we shall be equally rigorous in the demand for justice to all, 
and will not allow administration to be perverted, even to so-called 
popular ends, even at the risk of loss of votes, if, in fact, the proposal 
is unsound and unjust. 

What Hughes " would have done " or what he will do if 
occasion shall arise ought now to be clear because — and this 
fact should be borne constantly in mind — Hughes always 
means what he says. 

Proof of this statement is to be found in the record. 
When renominated for Governor in 1909, Governor Hughes 
promised that " every measure proposed on behalf of labor" 
should have " serious and sympathetic consideration " be- 
cause " the welfare of the toiling masses is of the deepest 
concern to all." And when his work was ended the recog- 
nized organ of the State Federation of Labor said : 

Now that Governor Hughes has retired from politics and as- 
cended to a place on the highest judicial tribunal in the world, the 
fact can be acknowledged without hurting anybody's political feel- 
ings, that he was the greatest friend of labor laws that ever occu- 
pied the Governor's chair at Albany. During his two terms he has 
signed 56 labor laws, including among them the best labor laws ever 
enacted in this or any other State. 

It is not only probable but a virtual certainty that, if 
as President Mr. Hughes had been confronted by the 
Brotherhoods' demand last month, he would have responded 
with full consistency in words like these : 

I sympathize with the just demands of Labor. Personally, I be- 
lieve in an eight-hour day. But you admit that this is a matter, not 
of hours of labor, but of wages, which cannot be fairly determined 
without full investigation. Moreover, arbitration is a principle 
which I am bound to uphold. I will appoint an impartial commis- 
sion of arbitration, to which the railroad managers consent to bring 
their claims. If you refuse to arbitrate, I will publish a brief state- 
ment of our negotiations. Then you can strike, if you deem it wise, 
just and patriotic. As President of the United States, I will not act 
and will not urge Congress to act, under threat or duress. In the 
midst of a campaign for my re-election, I will not allow you, or 
anyone else to put me in a position where I can be suspected of sub- 
verting the laws and law-making of the nation for the sake of win- 
ning votes for myself. 

That is what Hughes " would have done," instead of 
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stridently declaring that he would " yield to no man in 
firm adherence to the principle of arbitration " while act- 
ually yielding in practice at that very moment to four men, — 
and there would have been no strike. Justice would have 
been rendered by an impartial tribunal and the honor and 
majesty of the Nation would have been preserved. 

Why did not President Wilson pursue this clear, straight- 
forward, honorable course? Who can answer! Despite the 
facts that Mr. Wilson ignored the resolution submitted to 
him by the United States Chamber of Commerce early in 
July asking for an investigation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, that Mr. Adamson, the author of the Bill, sim- 
ultaneously assured the House of Representatives that there 
would " be no walkout," and that the heads of the Brother- 
hoods announced mysteriously as long ago as April that they 
had arranged to do " a certain thing " at a certain time 
which would spell certain victory, and that Mr. Gompers 
evinced peculiar confidence throughout the whole procedure, 
we refuse absolutely to believe that a President of the United 
States could ever have been a party to such a conspiracy as 
has been suggested and is still suspected by many. 

There is, however, one phase of this situation which can- 
not be ignored. The constitutionality of both the exemption 
clause of the Clayton Act and the hastily enacted new law 
which ineffect fixes wages, seriously questioned by the ablest 
lawyers in and out of Congress, is yet to be determined by 
the Supreme Court. For more than a hundred years this 
great tribunal has held the full faith of the people as the 
ultimate bulwark of their liberties under the law and to this 
day it has justified that confidence while interpreting legal 
first principles as expressed by the written Constitution. 
Obviously if it is to continue to perform faithfully this high- 
est of functions the character and quality of its membership 
must not be impaired. 

The circumstance, then, that four of the nine Justices, 
including the Chief Justice, now serving will, during the 
next four years, attain the advanced ages of 72, 76, 78 and 
80, cannot be disregarded, especially since three have already 
passed and the fourth will soon reach the age of voluntary 
retirement. It is indeed highly probable that, having al- 
ready appointed three members, President Wilson, if re- 
elected, will before 1921 have named an actual majority of 
the great Court. 
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Surely here is ground for grave concern. Again we are 
driven to the necessity of recalling the dicta of Mr. Wilson 
that " judges of necessity belong to their own generation," 
that ' ' the atmosphere of opinion cannot be shut out of their 
court rooms " and that they should prove themselves able 
" to discriminate between the opinion of the moment and 
the opinion of the age "; and of " assessing the past " in 
" judging the future." Of the two Justices, then, recently 
appointed by the President in furtherance of this theory 
Mr. Clarke, according to the Springfield Republican, an 
earnest supporter of the Administration, stands " revealed 
by his antecedents in the profession of the law and in public 
affairs as decidedly a progessive or a radical " and was 
designated because the President " says the highest court 
must have a contingent that is not of the pre-eminently con- 
servative class of lawyers," — " and," adds the Republican, 
" it may be that the fact has political bearing at this par- 
ticular time," meaning, in plain words, that Mr. Wilson was 
trying to inveigle Progressive votes by appointing Mr. 
Clarke a Justice of the Supreme Court. 

A yet more striking indication of the President's de- 
termination to select Justices who would be responsive to 
" opinion of the moment "r— his own presumably or that of 
Society — is afforded by the appointment of Mr. Brandeis. 
So strong, indeed, was his resolution in this instance that he 
placed upon the Supreme Bench one whom he had rejected 
as a candidate for a position in his Cabinet and whose pro- 
fessional reputation was not without blemish. It may 
appear ungracious to recount the history of a happening 
which one would only too willingly forget now, when the 
event is past recall, but clearly no observance of courtesy 
should be permitted to weigh against the shedding of light 
upon probabilities of the future in a matter so vital as that 
under consideration. Twelve charges brought against Mr. 
Brandeis before the Judiciary Committee were reported to 
the Senate by a minority of distinguished lawyers as having 
been established by the evidence, to wit: 

1. That while representing the public sidei of a vital question he 
surreptitiously betrayed the public interest. 

2. That after having served a client, as he claimed, in the public 
interest, he denounced the very contracts which he had upheld, in 
the interest of a competitor. 
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3. That he professed to act for the public while in the pay of in- 
dividuals. 

4. That he prosecuted a proceeding in bankruptcy against a 
former client, alleging as an offense the making of an assignment 
which he himself had advised. 

5. That he accepted a private fee of $25,000 in the Ballinger case 
while pretending to act in the public interest without compensation. 

6. That for a long time he collected fees from two clients whose 
interests were diametrically opposed. 

7. That he falsely denied having undertaken to obtain proxies 
to control the Illinois Central railroad. 

8. That he prosecuted the New England railroad in the name of 
hired dummy plaintiffs in a successful attempt to secure control for 
his real client. 

9. That after having prosecuted the Equitable Assurance Society 
in the public interest he filed a sworn answer for the Society denying 
performance of the very wrongful acts with which he had charged it. 

10. That while professing to act in the merger case in the public 
interest he accepted for his firm a fee of $25,000 from an individual. 

11. That he served as a paid lobbyist. 

12. That he appeared before committees of Congress urging legis- 
lation against chain-store combinations and simultaneously accepted 
a fee from such a combination to convince the Department of Justice 
that the promoters should not be prosecuted, when already the dis- 
trict attorney had decided that prosecution would not be justified. 

This report was signed by Senators Clark, Nelson, Dil- 
lingham, Sutherland, Brandegee, Borah, Cummins and 
Works and contained the evidence upon which the following 
protest was filed before the Committee : 

The undersigned feel under the painful duty to say to you that, 
in their opinion, taking into view the reputation, character and pro- 
fessional career of Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, he is not a fit person to 
be a member of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

(Signed) William H. Taft, Simeon E. Baldwin, Francis Rawle, 
Joseph H. Choate, Elihu Root, Moorfield Storey (each a former 
President of the American Bar Association) . 

The extenuating plea has been advanced that the Presi- 
dent could not have been aware of the facts when he ap- 
pointed Mr. Brandeis, but such was not the case. Writing to 
Senator Culberson, he said : 

I myself looked into them [the charges] three years ago when I 
desired to [but did not] make Mr. Brandeis a member of my Cabinet, 
and found that they proceeded for the most part from those who 
hated Mr. Brandeis beeause he had refused to be serviceable to them 
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in the promotion of their own selfish interests and from those whom 
they had prejudiced and misled. 

Thus, while tacitly admitting, or at least not denying, the 
truth of the accusations, he sheltered himself behind an un- 
supported attack upon the motives of the most distinguished 
lawyers in America and persisted in demanding and finally 
obtaining from a subservient partisan majority confirmation 
of the appointment, in order, we must assume, to preserve 
in the court room an " atmosphere of opinion," regardless 
of the probity of the Court. 

That the President's confidence in Mr. Justice Brandeis 's 
fidelity to the New Freedom in jurisprudence is not mis- 
placed, is evidenced by their mutual friend, Mr. Norman 
Hapgood, who is quoted by the Woodrow Wilson Inde- 
pendence League to this effect : 

Of course, as a Justice of the Supreme Court Mr. Brandeis will 
not discuss the matter publicly, but his friends know his strong 
opinion that an extremely respectable man like Hughes, honest, 
fearless and efficient, can do more to give life to the old Republican 
system of privilege than any other candidate they could have chosen. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis looks upon Mr. Hughes as a most sincere 
and excellent man, but in no sense progressive, and this opinion is 
based on a study of Mr. Hughes's action during many years, cov- 
ering the insurance recommendations [with which, as noted above, 
Mr. Brandeis, as attorney for both sides, was familiar] and his 
record as Governor of New York. 

Justice Brandeis thinks, on the other hand, that the President 
has raised and clarified the whole tone of public life. 

There seems to be left little room for doubt that Mr. 
Justice Brandeis may be relied upon to forsake the course 
marked with what has commonly been regarded as no little 
distinction by Mr. Justice Hughes in interpreting funda- 
mental law and to follow the lead of President Wilson in 
translating into statutes the personally presumed decrees 
of Society. 

The whole problem of labor legislation, wage regulation 
and judicial interpretation is still in abeyance. Whether it 
can be resolved the more fairly, justly and satisfactorily to 
all concerned, particularly the Labor Unions themselves and 
the great army of unorganized workingmen, by Mr. Wilson 
or by Mr. Hughes is a question which, in common with the 
vital query respecting the future composition of the Supreme 
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Court, must be answered at the polls. That Mr. Hughes 
would jealously safeguard the character of the great tribunal 
in which he, as a former and illustrious member, must feel 
a sense of pride and gratification, may, we think, be safely 
assumed. And there we stop. 

V. FOR PRESIDENT 

To the living issues thus outlined to the best of our ability 
must be added another: National honor and opportunity. 
We shall not recount the many episodes of the past three 
years which have flushed the cheeks of our countrymen with 
shame and humiliation. It suffices to say in bitter truth that 
no longer can an American stand erect before any tribunal 
in the world, as Paul stood before Pilate, and declare 
with pride and confidence his citizenship. Not only has 
the protection of the flag been officially withdrawn from 
those who have crossed the border line, but the flag 
itself has been wantonly desecrated over and over 
again without incurring the swift retribution which invari- 
ably hitherto from the beginning of the Republic has been 
Tisited upon offenders. It remains only to note the futility 
even of hope that the policy of pusillanimity initiated 
by itself may be reversed by this Administration and to 
herald with gratification and gratitude the dependable as- 
surance of Mr. Hughes that he stands with no less steadfast- 
ness for American rights abroad than for equal rights at 
home. And here again we assert, indeed, we cannot reit- 
erate too frequently or too significantly — what every Ameri- 
can knows and what every foreigner will quickly learn, — that 
Hughes always means what he says. 

President Wilson voices the spirit of America when he 
craves for our Government an opportunity to render unself- 
ish service to mankind by helping to re-establish peace 
throughout the world. " We," he says truly, are the nat- 
ural and logical " mediating nation " and it behooves us to 
"get ready to help both sides when the struggle is over " 
since, as he inquires, " Is it not likely that the warring na- 
tions will some day turn to us for cooler assessment of the 
elements engaged! " And, while granting his premises as 
of ordinary times, the certain answer is, Not while he is 
President. 

It is no disparagement of Mr. Wilson to say (whatever 
vol. cciv.— no. 731 33 
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may be thought of his unenviable position at home) that" he 
has no friends abroad. But even though his misfortune be 
one of uncontrollable circumstance rather than of wavering 
ineptitude, the fact exists and must be reckoned with, that 
in all Europe he is the one most mistrusted and contemned 
of men, whose tender of aid in the name of justice, fairness 
and humanity would be rejected unanimously with derision 
and scorn. 

As a purely practical matter, then, if we would indeed 
serve mankind, we may not disregard the vital consideration 
that the way of opportunity is barred to Mr. Wilson and is 
wide open to Mr. Hughes, who in consequence of his previous 
immolation stands alone among our public men as uncom- 
mitted and unsuspected and who is known to the outside 
world only as a great and just Judge versed in the affairs 
of nations and alive to the needs of humankind. 

Such are the living issues as we perceive them. Of the 
personal attributes and characteristics of the respective 
candidates it is not necessary now and may not become neces- 
sary at all to speak, further than to say plainly that the utter 
absence of self-seeking on the part of Mr. Hughes throughout 
his entire career confirms the belief that he does in fact, 
from the very nature of his being, stand for America first, 
while no less surely and most disappointingly the happen- 
ings of the past two years, culminating in the betrayal of 
his country for the gratification of personal ambition, prove 
incontestably that Mr. Wilson stands for Wilson first. 

There is no need to seek a conclusion. It finds itself. 
Upon the clearly marked issues and as between the candi- 
dates, there is no reason why any professed Republican, any 
thoughtful Progressive or any principled Democrat should 
not and every reason why every patriotic American should, 
vote — • 

FOR PRESIDENT 

CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 



